It now seems that civil rights 
gains, if any, will be made this 
yr by judiciary rather than legisla- 
tive action. FEPC has high priority 
on Senate agenda, but the usual 
filibuster is inevitable. It’s an in- 
stance of pure (if we may use the 
inept term) politics. Anti-lynch- 
anti-poll tax could have been at- 
tained at any time in past 3 yrs, 
thru bipartisan effort, but neither 
party wants to share credit. 

However, it is worth noting that 
the Sweatr (Univ of Tex) and 
McLaurRIN (Univ of Okla) cases 
are. now on Supreme Court docket. 
The former will be argued in 
March. There’s definite chance 
here for the most significant de- 
cision affecting Negroes since the 
celebrated Drep Scott case of 1857. 

SwEATT case will be tried 1st be- 
cause it affords clearer test. (Mc- 
LAURIN was permitted to enroll in 
Univ of Okla, but receives indi- 
vidual instruction in an _ ante- 
room.) Tho Tex maintains admit- 
tedly adequate law school for Ne- 
groes, Sweatt (backed by Fed’l 
Council of Churches) seeks ad- 
mission to Univ of Tex, which this 
wk did agree to enroll “certain” 
Negroes in its graduate school. 
Plaintiff’s position is that existence 
of separate schools is discrimina- 
tory, and the doctrine of “separate 
but equal” educational facilities is 
unconstitutional. Should the Su- 
preme Court reverse earlier de- 
cisions the whole philosophy of 
segregation on a racial basis would 
be in question. 
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MAY WE gue YOU ON THAT? 


Field Marshal Viscount Mont- 
GoMERY: “The future lies in the 
great study of human relations. 
Man will not attain a more abund- 
ant life merely by voting for it. 
he must work for it.” 1-Q 

Dr KENNETH Bascock, director of 
Grace Hospital, Detroit, on case 
of Dr Herman N SanvderR, N H 
physician under indictment for 
death of cancer patient: “No single 
individual should have the power 
of life or death.” 2-Q 

EaRNEST A HOoTOoN, Harvard an- 
thropologist: “If “Thou shalt not 
kill’ is a ‘law of God’ that convicts 
Dr Sander of murder, let us have 
done with such a savage and 
sub-human deity and substitute a 
God of mercy and loving kind- 
ness. Dr Sander’s ‘mercy killing’ 
of a pain-tortured woman merits 
universal commendation.” 3-Q 


L’Osservatore Romano, Vatican 
newspaper, denouncing mercy kill- 
ings in recent editorial: “The his- 
tory of medical errors is as sur- 
prising as the history of judicial 
errors. Even if it is 1%, one must 
not decide the irreparable.” 4-Q 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, former Brit- 
prime minister: “The yr ’50 will 
be one of the turning points in 
our history.” 5-Q 

Sen ARTHUR VANDENBERG, of Mich: 
“Never let us forget that so-called 
for’gn aid is dictated by our own 
intelligent self-interest in our own 
free peace and security.” 6-Q 

Mme CHIANG KalI-SHEK, denounc- 
ing Great Britain’s recognition of 


Chinese Communist regime: “Brit- 
ain has bartered the soul of a 
nation for a few pieces of silver. 
One day these pieces of silver will 
bear interest in British blood, 
sweat and tears on the battle- 
ground of freedom. For that which 
is morally wrong can never be po- 
lically right.” 7-Q 

HENRICH NOLL, German who looks 
like HITLER, appealing to come to 
U S “where people don’t worry 
so much about Der Fuehrer pop- 
ping up”: “I look like Hitler but 
I didn’t like the old goat and my 
character isn’t like his. I like meat, 
cigarettes and women.” 8-Q 

WALLACE F BENNETT, past pres, 
Nat’l Ass’n of Mfr’s: “There is no 
chance that Americans would be 
willing to trade their system for 
communism. But it is frightening 
to realize that many believe that 
something better than we now have 
may lie half-way between.” 9-Q 


“ ” 


Mrs ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, pleading 
for more privacy for public of- 
ficials’ lives: “You don’t elect the 
President’s wife and children. But 
you treat them as tho you have 
elected them.” 10-Q 












E WHO NEVER QUOTES 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





AGE—Youth—1 


The number of yrs you have 
lived doesn’t mean you are young 
or old. To look younger than your 
yrs is complimentary but to feel 
young is youth. — GLaDys Mavs, 
beauty counselor, Colo Woman’s 
College, Denver. 


ATOMIC AGE—2 

Back in June, '47, the Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists, leading 
publication on atomic research, 
adopted a dramatic cover design 
featuring a clock with the hands 
set at 8 min’s to 12 o’clock— 
representing to sober scientists the 
time left before civilization would 
come to an end. 

With the announcement of Rus- 
sia’s atomic bomb, the scientists 
have changed the hands. This mo’s 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 
shows the hands set at 4 min’s 
to 12 o’clock. In 2% yrs the hands 
have advanced half way to the 
final hr—Wm W Gornarp, “Four 
Min’s to 12,” Christian Life, 1-’50. 


AVIATION—3 

The heat output of a typical jet 
is equivalent to that of steam 
plants required to heat a 50 story 
office bldg with 4,000 rooms— 
Planes, hm, Aircraft Industries 
Ass’n of America. 





BOOKS—4 

Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some 
few are to be chewed and digested. 
—FRANCIS Bacon,* English essayist. 


BUSINESS—5 

The way some fellows go after 
business you’d think the word was 
“slo-motion” instead of “promo- 
tion.”—P L AwnpaRR, Advance, hm 
Advance Publishing Co. 


CENSORSHIP—6 

A Hollywood dress designer 
dreamed up a slinky nightie for 
Marta Toren to wear before the 
camera. As a nightie, it was banned. 
The same item was offered later as 
an evening gown and okayed. Con- 
cluded the designer: “You don’t 
have to be as discreet in company 
as you do in the privacy of a 
bedroom.”—Irvinc HorrMan, Holly- 
wood Reporter. 


CHILDREN—7 

One way or another, the child 
is a care. Either he’s an incurious 
dope or he asks: “Papa, what’s a 
coaxial cable?” and pauses for a 
reply.—Washington (D C) Evening 
Star. 


COMPLIMENTS—8 

I’ve often wondered whether a 
ton of bouquets weighs as much 
as a ton of brickbats—HarLan 
MILLER, Des Moines Register. 


COURTESY—9 

Courtesy is the key to success. 
There’s no lock too complicated 
for it to open.—Bendizline, hm, 
Bendix Aviation Corp’n. 


DRINK—Drinking—10 

Told that Oscar Chapman, new 
Sec’y of the Interior, is a total ab- 
stainer, the old lush is bewildered 
and asks, “What’s the use then of 
having an interior?”—Denver Post. 


EDUCATION—11 

God pity the teacher who does 
not the job for which he is paid 
(no matter how little). For in 
time, his students will raise a 


Lucy Hirtie, Editor 





whole generation to curse him for 
his negligence——CHas V YOUMANs, 
College of Education, Univ of Ky. 


ETIQUETTE—12 

To do the correct thing at a 
formal dinner just watch the fel- 
low 2 seats away from you, be- 
cause the fellow 1 seat away is 
watching YOU.—EarL Witson, N Y 
Post Syndicate. 


EXAGGERATION—13 

“Oh, mother,” cried Johnny look- 
ing out of the window, “a car as 
big as a barn has just gone by.” 

“Johnny,” said his mother, “Why 
do you exaggerate so terribly? I’ve 
told you 40 million times about 
that habit of yours and it doesn’t 
do a bit of good.”—Re-Saw. 


FATIGUE—14 

Dr Lillian Gilbreth, prof of mgt 
at Purdue Univ, studied women in 
the rest room of a dress factory. 
Some of them were limp with fa- 
tigue; some bright-eyed and wide- 
awake. Yet all the women had been 
working the same number of hrs. 

Dr Gilbreth found that most of 
the wide-awake ones had plans for 
the evening—a party or a date— 
and were anticipating a good time. 
The tired ones were those who had 
nothing to look forward to.—Amy 
SELwyn, “What Makes You Tired?” 
Coronet, 1-’50. 


FREEDOM—15 

Recently the American Inst of 
Public Opinion asked a cross-sec- 
tion of adults: “If a person who 
is not a citizen of the U S were 
to ask you what’s the 1 best thing 
about being an American citizen, 
what would you say?” 

Freedom in gen’l was put down 
by 41%. Freedom of speech, press 
or thought was specifically men- 
tioned by another 15%; 10% liked 
best of all their freedom to do as 
they please; 7% each favored free- 
dom of religion and the right to 
vote. In all, about 4 out of 5 of the 
respondents stressed freedom in 
one way or another. Only about 
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15% picked the economic oppor- 
tunities and system of this country. 

This is another impressive indi- 
cation of the still strong and wide- 
spread devotion of our people to 
their basic liberties as distinguished 
from economic security —Birming- 
ham News-Age-Herald. 


| 
A million dollars in nickels | 
weighs 129 tons. A similar sum | 
in 10¢ pieces weighs only 27 | 
tons. All of which proves noth- | 
ing important, comments PHIL I 
Mann in York Trade Composi- ! 
tor, except that while getting ! 
ahead in the world, the auto- 
mat tycoon needs a bigger piggy 
bank than the dime-store mag- 
nate ... Possible trend-of-the- 
times: A Vt auto dealer ac- 
cepted a blue-ribbon §8-yr-old 
gelding as down payment on a 
jeep ... The places philosophy 
is propounded! Jacques FaTH, 
Paris coutourier, claims: “I con- 
solidate movement, also crystal- 
lize animation and button 
flight.” Muses BERNARDINE KIEL- 
TY, in Book-of-the-Mo Club 
News, “It might interest the 
man who pays big for his 
wife’s Paris frock, to know what 
philosophy he is promoting.” 


eee 





HAPPINESS—16 

To the poor man, happiness is 
money; to the sick man, health; 
to the obscure man, fame; to the 
weak man, power; to the homely 
man, charm. Yet, the rich, the 
healthy, the famous, the power- 
ful and the charming are often 
just as miserable as their envious 
brothers—SypNnEy J Harris, Chi- 
cago Daily News. 


HOSPITALITY—17 

Madame Recamier always told 
friends that 2 words sufficed to 
make her guests feel welcome. 
When they arrived she exclaimed: 
“At last!” When they departed 
she remarked: “Already?”—Davip 
Deutscu, Mag Digest. 


HUMAN NATURE—18 

Fire may be the word that emp- 
ties a bldg but sale is the word 
that fills it. — ZuLa BENNINGTON 
GREENE, Capper’s Wkly. 


INDUSTRY—19 

Are office workers _ sufficiently 
mechanized? Probably not, accord- 
ing to Wm G Zaenglein, writing on 
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office procedures. “Industry,” he 
says, “is much more solicitous of 
the factory worker when it comes 
to supplying him with tools. Invest- 
ment per worker in industry ranges 
from $2,659 to $19,375, while invest- 
ment per office worker is not more 
than $1,000.”—Nation’s Business. 


INTERNAT’L RELATIONS—20 

Mr Vishinsky said that the 
friendship between Russia and 
America is merely sleeping, and he 
might have added some choice re- 
marx about nightmares.—Chang- 
ing Times. 


KNOWLEDGE—21 

Learning is like rowing upstream: 
not to advance is to drop back.— 
Chinese proverb. 


LANG UAGE—22 

A prof ordered figs and cream 
and got figs with cream. He re- 
minded the waitress that he had 
ordered figs and—not figs with! 

“Same difference!” she retorted. 

“Madam,” he _ rejoined coldly, 
“would you say that a woman and 
child were the same as a woman 
with child?” — WALTER WINCHELL, 
King Features Syndicate. 


LAW—23 

Passing laws in an attempt to 
hold back better ideas is one of the 
asinine activities in which men 
continue to indulge. They do it 
today, just as in the 1900’s, when 
automobiles injured so many pe- 
destrians and scared so many 
horses, the wise legislators in Tenn 
passed a law which req’d every 
motorist who planned a drive to 
warn the public 1 wk in advance 
by inserting a warning in the 
newspapers.—Curtis Courier, hm, 
Curtis 1000 Inc. 


LEADERSHIP—24 

Leaders are ordinary persons 
with extraordinary determinations. 
—Southwestern Advocate. 


LOGIC—25 

“It’s difficult. to explain what a 
course in Logic will do for a per- 
son’s thinking, but let me illus- 
trate,” the prof told a student. 

“Suppose 2 men came out of a 
chimney—one is clean, one dirty. 
Which takes a bath?” 

“The dirty one, naturally,” ans’d 
the student. 

“Remember,” chided the prof, 
“that the clean man sees the dirty 





one and sees how dirty he is, and 
vice versa.” 

“Now I get it,” ans’d the student. 
“The clean one, seeing his dirty 
companion, concludes he’s dirty 
too—so he takes the bath. Am I 
right?” 

“Wrong,” said the prof noncha- 
lantly. “Logic teaches us this: how 
could 2 men come out of a chim- 
ney, one clean and one dirty?”— 
Times of Brazil. (Sao Paulo) 








London’s East End is an area 


that has ever spawned misery, 
mendacity, and now and again, 
an example: of sparkling mentality. 

In this area:there was born, 100 
yrs ago (Jan 27, 1850) a man to 
whom American labor’ owes more 
than its contemporary leaders rea- 
lize or would perhaps readily admit. 

Sam’L Gompers* did not Jaunch 
the Labor movement in the U S, 
but almost singlehanded, he res- 
cued skilled labor forces from the 
secret-society atmosphere of the 
Knights of Labor; banished. the 
romantic rituals, grips and pass- 
words and put Organized Labor 
on a business basis. 

With the exception of one yr 
(1894) when the Socialist element 
became ascendant, Mr GoMmPERs 
served as Pres of American Fed 
of Labor from its inception in 
1882 until his death in 1924. He 
consistently fought every leftist 
trend of nat’l and internat’l labor. 
It was his decision that kept AFofL 
out of Internat’l Fed of Trade 
Unions, which as early as 19, he 
considered -dangerously radical. 
Gompers’ vigilance was also an im- 
portant factor in keeping the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World (the I 
W W, which he dubbed the “I 
Won’t Work”) a negligible factor 
in the economic life of the early 
1900’s. Without. the constructive 
services of this one clear-visioned 
man, Labor might well have spent 
its strength in sentimental mean- 
derings, or become the pawn of un- 
scrupulous malcontents bent upon 
the destruction of our social order. 
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“The Badge of our 
Lack of Faith” 


Dr PETER MARSHALL,** colorful 
Chaplain of the U S Senate, died 
suddenly on Jan 25, ’49. A native 
of Scotland, he held numerous 
pastorates in America before being 
named Senate Chaplain. His pray- 
ers before that body were often 
expressed in striking phraseology. 
Sen ARTHUR VANDENBERG once said: 
“I never know whether Dr Mar- 
SHALL is praying for me or at me.” 

Following are some of his more 
widely-quoted prayers: 


“Save us from the sin of worry- 
ing, lest stomach ulcers be the 
badge of our lack of faith.” 

“Give us clear vision that we 
may know where to stand and 
what to stand for—because unless 
we stand for something, we shall 
fall for anything.” 

“Since we strain at gnats and 
swallow camels, give us a new 
standard of values and an ability 
to know a trifle when we see it.” 

“Help us to see that it is bet- 
ter to fail for a cause that will 
ultimately succeed than succeed in 
a cause that will ultimately fail.” 

“Save us from hotheads that 
would lead us to act foolishly, and 
from cold feet that would keep us 
from acting at all.” 

“Save us from accepting a little 
of what we know to be wrong in 
order to get a little of what we 
imagine to be right.” 

“We pray that the people of 
America, who have made such 
progress in mat’l things, may now 
seek to grow in spiritual under- 
standing. For we have improved 
means, but not improved ends. We 
have better ways of getting there, 
but we have no better places to 
go. We can save more time, but 
we are not making any better use 


MORALE—26 

I have never seen a definition 
of morale which is entirely satis- 
factory. One that comes closest 
was given me by a Seabee: “Mo- 
rale is when your hands and feet 
keep working when your brain says 
it can’t be done.” Morale is tied in 
with human spirit, and there lies 
the strength, the resilience and 
the courage of democracy——BeENn 
MOREELL, business exec & retired 
naval officer, Think. 


OPPOSITION—27 

A great country can put up with 
a. sprinkling of irreconcilables, so 
long as they don’t do anything. 
After all, the man who wants to 
rock the boat doesn’t have much 
scope on the Queen Elizabeth.— 
ZECHARIAH CHAFFEE, Jr, “Freedom 
and Fear,” Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Ass’n of Univ Professors, Au- 
tumn "49. 


OPTIMISM—Pessimism—28 

An optimist laughs to forget. A 
pessimist forgets to laugh—Ray D 
Everson, Ind Farmers Guide. 


ORIGIN—“Phoney”—29 

There was once a man named 
Forney, who mfr’d various types 
of cheap jewelry. His pet specialty 
was brass rings, soon known as 
Forney rings. Time passed, and 
Forney was changed to “phoney,” 
now used to indicate something 
not genuine—Western Recorder. 


PATIENCE—30 

Test of patience: When you duti- 
fully call on some old acquaint- 
ances and observe 3 of your long- 
lost books snug on their shelves.— 
Chimes. 


of the time we save. We need 
thy help to do something about 
the world’s true problems—the 
problem of lying, which is called 
propaganda; the problem of self- 
ishness, which is called self-inter- 
est; the problem of greed, which is 
often called profit; the problem of 
license, disguising itself as liberty; 
the problem of lust, masquerading 
as love; the problem of materi- 
alism, the hook which is baited 
with security. Hear our prayers, O 
Lord, for the spiritual understand- 
ing which is better than political 
wisdom, that we may see our prob- 
lems for what they are.” 





PERSONALITY—31 

Personality, the gift of knowing 
how to make friends without be- 
ing in any way dishonest or dis- 
honorable is one of the chief re- 
quirements for a man now repre- 
senting any group in public life— 
Dan’L J Tosin, labor official, “Lead- 
ing Labor Today,” Internat’l Team- 
ster, 12-’49. 


POLITICS—32 

It is the peculiar quality of po- 
litical gas that while it may gen- 
erate some heat, it never provides 
any illumination.—Pathfinder. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—33 

Boiled down to its essentials, 
good public relations means simply 
making friends with the public— 
American Viscose Corp’n. 


QUALITY—34 

Adolph Rupp, Univ of Ky bas- 
ketball coach, has this sign over 
the doorway (6 ft, 3 in’s from 
the ground) to his office: “If you 
don’t have to stoop to enter here, 
please stay out.”—Tide. 


REFORM—35 

“What a change has come over 
your husband Zeke since we per- 
suaded him to join the church,” 
exulted a preacher in the hillbilly 
country. “Have you noticed it?” 

“Sure have,” agreed Zeke’s wife. 
“Before, when he went visitin’ on 
Sundays, he carried his jug o’ 
corn whiskey on his shoulder. Now 
he hides it under his coat.”—Pow- 
erfax, hm, Elliott Co. 


RUSSIA—36 

Russian officials are adopting an 
air of wise-cracking comradeship 
toward for’gners that is surpris- 
ing some American observers. Typi- 
cal was the affable way visitors 
were greeted at a recent Russian 
embassy reception. 

Someone said to For’gn Min 
Andrei Vishinsky: “I suppose Sovi- 
et Russia will be planning an in- 
vasion of Mars any day now?” 

Repl’d Vishinsky, laughingly: 
“No, indeed, Mars is on our side.” 
—Portland Oregonian. 


SCIENCE—37 

In the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury a dogged English mathemati- 
cian named W Shanks computed 
the value of pi, the ratio of the 
circumference of a circle to its 
diameter, to 707 decimal places. 
The job took more than 15 yrs. 
Later mathematicians were con- 
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tent to let Shanks hold the record. 

Recently, some mathematical ma- 
chine operators presented the 
problem to Eniac, the all-electronic 
calculator. The machine’s 18,800 
tubes went into action and com- 
puted pi to 2,040 places. Time: 
under 24 hrs.—Scientific American. 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE—38 
Gov’t officials have.est’d the cost 
of compulsory health ins at about 
$4 billion a yr to begin with. Such 
estimates are usually notoriously 
low. One authority has taken Vet- 
erans Administration figures as a 
yardstick and predicts that the 
starting figure would be $18 bil- 
lion a yr and that it would rapidly 
mount.—Labor Union. 


“Tis a heavenly life . 


| 

| The ideal life, according to 
| Rob’t Burns,* was that of a 
| “laird farming his own property; 
sowing his own corn in hope, 
and reaping it, in spite of brittle 
| weather, in gladness; knowing 
| that none can say unto him, 
| ‘What dost thou?’ fattening his 
| herds; shearing his flocks; re- 
| joicing at Christmas; and be- 
| getting sons and daughters, un- 
| til he be the venerated grey- 
| haired leader of a little tribe— 
| ’tis a heavenly life.” — AGNEs 
| Watson, Wkly Scotsman. (Ed- 
| inburgh) 39 


SPEECH—Speaking—40 

It was Sam’l Gompers’* custom 
to begin a public speech slowly 
and in a low tone, sometimes not 
much above a whisper; yet his 
words carried to everyone. As he 
developed his theme, his voice 
would become more animated, and 
as he presented his summation 
his voice could become thunderous. 

He could control his voice as an 
organist controlled the quality and 
vol of sound by opening and clos- 
ing the organ stops. It was this 
appealing, challenging voice which 
enabled him to express more fully 
his thoughts and convictions and 
indicate the dramatic instinct 
which moved him.—JOHN P Frey, 
Pres, Metal Trades Dep’t, AFofL, 
American Federationist. 


SUCCESS—41 

Elbow grease is a standard pre- 
scription for success, but some 
men seem to get further using soft 
soap.—Springfield Republican. 
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TAXES—42 . 

Auto makers report that hidden 
and direct taxes on an $1,800 car 
am’t to $450.—Employment Coun- 
selor, hm, Employment Counselors 
Ass’n. 


TELEVISION—43 

Disillusion, in one of its minor 
phases, is a discovery that the 
lovely wave in the wrestler’s hair 
is erased ky a manipulation of 
the TV knobs.—Denver Post. 


TEMPTATION—44 

Most of us keep 1 eye on the 
temptation we pray not to be led 
into.—Glass Topics. 


TIME—45 

The train was very late. When 
we inqg’d how much behind sched- 
ule we would reach our destina- 
tion the conductor repl’d, “We 
shall be 5 hrs and 45 min’s late.” 
When we said, “You mean about 
6 hrs?” he repl’d at once, “No, 
I mean 5 hr’s and 45 min’s. Fif- 
teen min’s is a long time to hang.” 
American Lutheran. 


UNDERSTANDING—46 

A pastoral worker who would 
confine his reading to theologi- 
ca! manuals would be as unable 
to give the best service as a physi- 
cian who consults no medical jnl. 
—Cuas BRUEHL, “The Priest and 
His Age,’”’ Homiletic & Pastoral Re- 
view, 10-49. 


VALUES—47 

To be sure, a man does not live 
without bread, but he does not 
live at all if bread is all he gets.— 
Dr RUSSELL FRANK AUMAN, quoted 
in Jnl of Living. 


WEALTH—48 

Wealth is a worry if you have it 
and a worry if you don’t have it.— 
Ranking. 


WEATHER—Predictions—49 

St Louis Weatherman Harry F 
Wahlgren, forecasting weather for 
1950: “There will be days that 
will be fair and foul, cold and hot. 
There will be weather that will 
make you sad, and there will be 
weather that will make you sing. 
On each day, if it doesn’t rain or 
snow, the weather will be clear.”— 
St Louis Post-Dispatch. 


WOMEN—50 

Women are not sirens, they’re 
loud-speakers——B H WuytTe, New 
Statesman & Nation. 





WORK—51 


According to “Believe It or Not” 
there are 23,559 ways of making a 
living in the U S—Seng Fellowship 
News, hm, Seng Co. 





January 22 


1530—d Andrea del Sarto, Italian 
painter 

1561—*b Francis Bacon, English phi- 
losopher, essayist, statesman 


nee ~— Ampere, French physi- 


cis 
1788—*b Geo Noel Gordon, Lord Byron, 
English poet 
1890—b Fred Vinson, 
tice of U S 
1901—d Queen Victoria, British ruler 
1922—d Jas Bryce, British statesman, 
jurist, historian 
January 23 
1737—b John Hancock, American states- 


man 

1806—d Wm Pitt, English statesman 
1832—b Edouard Manet, French painter 
1875—d Chas Kingsley, English clergy- 


13th Chief Jus- 


man, author 

1893—d Phillips Brooks, American 
clergyman, author, orator 

1931—d Anna Pavlova, Russian dancer 

1943—*d Alexander Woollcott, Ameri- 
can journalist 

January 24 
1712—*b Frederick the Great, King 


of Prussia 

1749—b Chas J Fox, British statesman, 
orator 

1823—-d Edw Jenner, English physician, 
discoverer of vaccination 

1832—b Jos Hodges Choate, American 
lawyer, statesman 

1848—Gold discovered in Calif 

1862—b Edith Wharton, American nov- 


elist 
1908—l1st Boy Scout troop organized 
in England 
January 25 
1627-——-b Rob’t Boyles, Irish chemist 
1759—*b Rob’t Burns, Scottish poet 
1874—*b W Somerset Maugham, British 
author 
1821—*b Emil Ludwig, German author 
1949—*d Peter Marshall, Senate chap- 
lain 
January 26 
1831—b Mary Mapes Dodge, 
editor, author 
1837—Mich admitted to Union 
1880—b Douglas MacArthur, American 


American 


gen 

1884—b Roy Chapman Andrews, Ameri- 
can explorer, author 

January 27 

1756—b Wolfgang 
composer 

1832—b C L (Lewis Carroll) 
English author, 

1850—*b Sam’l 
labor leader 

1851—*d John J Audubon, French-born 
American naturalist 

1901—d_ Guiseppi 


poser 
1928—d John Bassett, American his- 
torian 
January 28 
1451—b King Henry VI, British ruler 
1596—d Francis Drake, English adm 
1706—d John Baskerville, English print- 
er, type founder 
1881—d_ Fyodor Dostoyevski, 


Mozart, Austrian 


Dodgson, 


mathematician 
Gompers, American 


Verdi, Italian com- 


Russian 
author 
1885—b Jerome Kern, American com- 


poser 
*Indicates relevant mat’l in current 
issue. See items thus marked. 
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Bill Green found a little girl 
hunched on the curbing before 
school on a Dec zero morning. 

“Anything wrong?” he asked 
kindly. 

She shook her head. 

“It’s so cold—why don’t you wait 
inside the school building?” Bill 
persisted. 

“I’m sitting in the cold,” the 
little girl explained, “because I’m 
trying out my new coat.”—ELiIza- 
BETH CLARKSON ZwWarT, Des Moines 
Register. a 


U orhe way to a man’s heart. . | 
| All human history attests | 
j That happiness for man,—the | 
| hungry sinner!— | 
| Since Eve ate apples, much de- | 
| pends on dinner. | 
| —Gro Noe. Gorpon, Lord By- | 
| Ron,* in Don Juan. b 


A policeman in a southern town 
entered the lodge hall occupied by 
the Dark Town Strutters, con- 
fronted the portly sec’y and said: 
“What’s this I hear about you 
threatening to carve Russ Jackson 
up with a knife?” 

“Russ Jackson?” echoed the sec’y. 
“Why, all I tole him was eff’n he 
didn’t pay his lodge dues, I was 
goin’ to dismember him.”—Wall 
St Jnl. c 

Fed’l Aid: A system of mak- 
ing money taken from the peo- 
ple look like a gift when it’s 
handed back.—Call Workman. 


“ ” 


The minister was asking one of 
his flock why he had not attended 
church lately. 

“Well, you see, sir,” said the 
man, “I’m troubled with a bunion 
on my foot.” 

“It is strange,” said the parson, 
“that a bunion should impede the 
pilgrim’s progress.”—Tit-Bits. (Lon- 
don) d 

A man came into a big hard- 
ware store and asked the clerk 
for a lamp. The clerk showed him 
one, then said: “Now, with that 
you'll want a cord—that’s $3.50 ex- 
tra; and a couple spare bulbs— 
that'll come to 75¢; and you're 


GOOD STORIES* 


You Can Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


LEONARD LYONS 
Columnist 

Once, when I was dining at 
the Stork Club with the late 
Emil Ludwig,* a lady stepped 
up to him and asked, “How 

do you like America?” 
Ludwig professed annoyance 
at such a generality and said, 


“That’s like asking, ‘How do 
you like life?’” 
The lady repl’d: “I like it. 


I think it’s a fine mag.”—Mc- 

Naught Syndicate. 
gonna need an extra shade—an- 
other $1.50.” 

“Listen,” snapped the customer. 
“I came in here for a lamp—” 

The clerk shrugged. “Take these 
other things with it, or forget the 
whole business.” 

The customer walked out, at 
which a new clerk asked the one 
who had waited on him how come. 

“Didn’t you recognize him?” was 
the reply. “That’s our local auto- 
mobile dealer.”—Investment Deal- 
ers’ Digest. e 


Paging Mr Audubon!* A small 
girl came home from school re- 
cently and asked her parents for 
$1 so she could join the Atom 
Bomb Bird Society—This Wk. f 


About the only voice a man 
gets in his family affairs is 
the invoice. — Gilcrafter, hm, 
Gilbert Paper Co. 

Well-known scientists who were 
asked to comment on the equations 
in the new Einstein theory—a 
“Generalized Theory of Gravita- 
tion”—said that the concept was 
away over their heads but that 
the assumption could be made 
that it was extremely important. 

One observer remarked that the 
gen’l reaction to the Einstein an- 
nouncement recalled a Marx bros’ 
movie in which Harpo and Chico 
were playing bridge with 2 ladies. 
Harpo pressed twice on the horn 
he keeps with him. Chico said: 
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“He means he bids two.” One of 
the ladies asked: “Two what?” 
Chico said: “Never mind, you'll 
find out later."-—N Y Times. 4 
- Many a man thinks he is do- 
ing mental gymnastics when he 
is only chinning—CarEyY WIL- 
LIAMS, Publishers Syndicate. 
Jimmy Durante, radio comedian, 
told Don Ameche that his next 
picture is a “must” picture. “That 
makes 2 in a row,” quipped Ame- 
che. “You mussed up the last one, 
too!”"—WIS-dom, hm, radio sta- 
tion WIS, Columbia, S C. h 
“ ” 


After reviving the patient the 
doctor asked, “How did you hap- 
pen to take that poison? Didn’t you 
see the word ‘poison’ on the label?” 

“Yeah, I saw it, but,I didn’t 
believe it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because right under the word 
‘poison’ was another word in big- 
ger letters that said ‘Lye’.”—Re- 
lazrative. i 


The 20th Century is now get- 
ting middle-aged — and some- 
times we think we can detect 
a slight paunch. — Changing 
Times. 


Schiller, the biographer, tells of 
a visit by Frederick the Great* to 
a Potsdam prison. One prisoner 
after another assured him he was 
innocent, and the victim of a 
frame-up. Finally 1 man, however, 
looked down at the floor and said, 
“Your Majesty, I am guilty, and 
richly deserving punishment.” 

Frederick bellowed for the ward- 
en. “Free this rascal and get him 
out of our prison,” he ordered, 
“before he corrupts all the noble 
innocent people in here.”—BENNETT 
CerFr, King Features Syndicate. j 


Symphony musicians are com- 
plete individualists—prankish and 
temperamental prima donnas. A 
simple way of annoying a conduc- 
tor is to play a wrong note in 
some complicated chord, to see, 
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how long it takes him to notice it. 
When the conductor finally dis- 
covers its source, the offending 
player may feign virginal inno- 
cence, pull out a pencil and pre- 
tend he is correcting a mistake 
in his part... 

A favorite procedure with a new 


. conductor is to exaggerate his re- 


quests. When he asks for loud- 
ness, he is deafened with sound; 
when he asks for softer tones, the 
notes become practically inaudible. 
—WINTHROP SARGEANT, Geniuses, 
Goddesses and People. (Dutton) k 


“ ” 


Heading on col of Census 
figures: “Population of U S 
Broken Down by Age and Sex.” 
—Gluey Gleanings. 

A war veteran aged 24, recent- 
ly out of Princeton, attended the 
coming-out party of a cousin in 
Baltimore recently and found him- 
self in a stag line otherwise made 
up entirely of his juniors. His 
debutante kinswoman walked by, 
and he overheard what she said 
to her escort: “That’s my Cousin 
Dick. You know, he never mar- 
ried!”"—New Yorker. 1 


A woman’s place. . | 

“A good wife,” according to | 
an old periodical, “should be I 
like 3 things, which 3 things 
she should not be like: First, | 
she should be like a snail— | 
always keep within her own | 
house; but she should not be | 
like a snail to carry all she has { 
upon her back. Secondly, she | 
should be like an echo, to | 
speak when she is spoken to; | 
but she should not be like an | 
echo, always to have the last | 
word. Thirdly, she should be | 
like a town clock—always keep | 
the time, and regularity; but she | 
should not be like the town | 
clock to speak so loud that all | 
the town may hear."—Family | 
Digest. | 
| 

! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


The 3 duties of a woman. The 
Ist is to be pretty, the 2nd is 
to be well-dressed, and the 3rd 
is never to contradict—W Som- 
ERSET MAUGHAM,* A_ Writer’s 
Notebook. (Doubleday) 


p-------------------------- 





The meanest man we have heard 
of lately is a business man who 
tests applicants for stenographic 
jobs by asking them to “take” and 
transcribe this sentence: 

“It is agreeable to view the un- 
paralleled embarrassment of the 
harassed saddler or peddler se- 
renely sitting upon a cemetery 
wall, gauging the symmetry of a 
perfectly peeled potato!”—Nuggets, 
hm, Barnes-Ross Co. n 

Lucien Guitry was being nice to 
his hostess: “You’re becoming 
younger every day!” 

“Flatterer!” challenged the lady. 

“All right,” repl’d Guitry, “let’s 
say, every other day.”—Die Frau, 
Baden-Baden, Germany. (QUOTE 
translation) o 


Jack Cominsky was telling the 
other day about getting an inquiry 
from Quick. The Sat Review of 
Literature was marking an anniv 
and Quick wanted to send a man 
over to get the story. The SRL 
people bought him a few drinks 
and a lunch and got braced to 
tell him all about it. 

At that point, Quick’s man re- 
vealed that the story was to be 
a little on the short side—12 words 
in all. “The Sat Review oj Litera- 
ture” would eat up 5 of them; 
“Twenty-fifth Anniv” would ac- 
count for 2 more I never 
saw the story in print but I trust 
it had a happy ending.—Atlantic 
Bulletin. Pp 

Upper berth: Where you rise 
to retire and get down to get 
up.—CEDRIC ADAMS, Minneapolis 

Tribune. 

Drama critic Alexander Wooll- 
cott* was noted for the novel gifts 
he presented to his theatrical con- 
freres. On one occasion an actress 
friend was to celebrate her 5th 
wedding anniv. On the morning of 
the anniv day, she rec’d a pkg 
from Woollcott. When she opened 
it, she found inside only a note 
which read: 

“I have looked everywhere for 
an appropriate wooden gift. I am 
happy to present you with your 
performance in your latest play.”— 
Milwaukee Jnl. q 
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AGRICULTURE: Carbon black 
mow is being used to raise soil 
temp’s by increasing heat absorp- 
tion from the sun, scientists re- 
port. (Grit) 


“ ” 


DRAINS — Roof: Anti-clogging 
device for roof drains is inserted 
in gutter end of down pipe and 
provides turbine elements operated 
by water entering drain. Suction 
ordinarily created in drain which 
draws mat’ls against strainer, is 
prevented by turbine action. (Sci- 
ence Digest) 

FIRE—Escapes: Trapped above 
groundfloor of burning bldg, vic- 
tim simply drops light steel cable 
out of window, climbs into chain 
seat and descends slowly to safety, 
or quickly if he prefers, controlling 
his descent with friction brake. 
(Nat'l Patent Council) 


“ ” 


HEARING AIDS: Still in devel- 
opment, new device may enable 
deaf to “hear” thru fingers. Thru 
apparatus worn as glove, each 
finger will receive different set of 
vibrations, which deaf person will 
learn to translate. Fingertip vi- 
brations replace vibrations created 
by sound frequencies inside ear. 
(N Y Times) 


“ ” 


PLASTICS: Burst water-pipes 
from freezing may soon be a 
thing of the past. Couplings, pipe 
and fittings are now available 
made entirely of plastics which 
expand when water within them 
freezes. (McCall’s) 


“ ” 


SMOKING AIDS: Tiny portable, 
aluminum ash tray to clip over 
cigarette has been designed by 
Vancouver inventor to prevent ash 
from dropping on clothes, furni- 
ture. Length 2% in’s; weight 1/16 
oz. When cigarette burns down to 
clip it goes out automatically. (Fi- 
nancial Post, Canada) 
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Our Streamlined Future—SrTeve 
Buanp, Today, 1-1-’50. 

Like other terminal points in 
time, the yr of '50 has stimulated 
a lot of high-octane guessing about 
the future. The most optimistic 
forecasts picture life in the yr 
2000 as a streamlined carnival of 
effortless ease, and even the con- 
servative guessers make the daily 
grind seem a great deal less bur- 
densome than today ... 

Men and women will live more 
comfortably than ever before. 
Homes without systems to keep 
them at an even, comfortable temp 
in summer and winter will be as 
rare as homes without windows 
today. Housework will be done al- 
most entirely by a series of elec- 
tronic devices . . . Clothes may be 
equipped with individual air-con- 
ditioning units so that any suit 
or frock may be suitable for sum- 
mer or winter wear. Radio and 
television sets probably will be 
standard equipment in ap’t bldgs 
and houses... 

Air travel will be speedier and 
more comfortable. Businessmen may 
think nothing of flying to another 
continent for lunch and returning 
in time to check on things at the 
office before going home to dinner 
En route they will dictate letters 
to machines which will transfer the 
- 
| “Bottled sunlight” for home 
lighting, kitchen ranges with 
temp-controlled surface cooking 
units that cannot burn food, 
and an end of business conv’s 
are advanced as likely results of 
scientific progress in the future. 

The “bottled sunshine” would 
come from phospher powders 
mixed into the bldg mat’l or 
wallpaper, to emit at night the 
light energy they had absorbed 
during the day. 

Business conv’s would no long: 
er be necessary with develop- 
ment of telephone television, 
which would provide face-to- 
face contact over long distances 
—Westinghouse Engineer. 


spoken word directly to paper... 

Cook books, food experts say, 
will be collectors’ items .. . Women 
will simply open pkg’s and flip 
switches . . . For very important 
meals the housewife may take the 
trouble to press the button on her 
communication system and order 
a specially cooked French meal to 
be whisked over by jet plane... 

Medical scientists are reluctant 
to make definite predictions, but 
generally they admit that life will 
be increasingly free from physical 
ills. However, some mental ills will 
remain, for even in the halycon yr 
of 2000, forecasters say, there will 
be taxes‘and bills to pay, and just 
as many visiting in-laws as in ’50. 


Struggle for Peace 

Reading over the shoulder of our 
S:viet contemporaries, it is often 
startling to note their interpreta- 
tions of our peace plans. This ez- 
cerpt is from an article by G Kay- 
uROv in the Moscow humor mag, 
Krokodil, quoted in Soviet Press 
Translations (Univ of Washington), 
1-1-’50. 

On this day of struggle for peace, 
let us with unkind words recall 
our for’gn clients... 

Rumors are being spread that 
the fighting Eisenhower has a 
sober and a sound memory. How- 
ever, certain symptoms testify that 
he needs the close observation of 
expert psychiatrists. Who, of sound 
mind and reliable memory, would 
insist that “from the point of 
view of American security, the 
territory west of the Volga is 
strategically the most important 
territory in the world?” .. . Hitler 
too raved about the frontier on 
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the Volga. And it is known what 
happened to this forefather of the 
contemporary warmongers. 

There is also another gen’l... 
namely, Arnold. On his farm in 
Calif he becomes delirious from 
time to time: he gives interviews 
and proposes to staré a war by 
seizing Berlin. 

We can well imagine what these 
mad warmongers, headed by the 
Churchills, the Dulleses, and others, 
can cook up. If they only had 
their way! But they won’t get it... 

All honest peoples thruout the 
world wish to live in peace and 
harmony. All peoples are backing 
up our Soviet land, the bulwark in 
the struggle for a lasting peace... 

And the Soviet Union! Our Stak- 
hanovites, scholars, our diplomats, 
and soldiers safeguarding the labor 
of the Soviet people! What an in- 
valuable service they are rendering 
the world! 

What is a handful of warmong- 
ers compared to the hundreds of 
millions of peace partisans? What 
is there to say to these wretched 
people? “There are skyscrapers in 
America. Brother, don’t waste your 


strength—jump out the window.” .- & 
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